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JANUARY, 1837. 


THE PESTALOZZIAN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


In the account of the Philanthropinic school of education,* 
in the number of the “Annals” for Nov. last, it was observed : 
“It isa part of the feebleness of human nature, to vibrate in- 
cessantly, from one extreme to ano:her. Our views are seldom 
perfectly just: our institutions remain ever imperfect. When 
we launeh into the broad ocean of discovery, we seldom fail to 
encounter storms ; and when we keep near the shore, we cannot 
always avoid the rocks and quicksands.” 

It is not less true that there is in the vibrations of the human 
mind, a kind of cycle, or regular period of revolution, which 
brings it back to the same train of thought and feeling, which 
was long since abandoned. Every useful plan, and institution, 
and custom, and system of truth is liable to abuse and exaggera- 
tion ; and in seeking to avoid the errors into which it has im- 
perceptibly led, it is often entirely abandcned. The reformer, 
who should but correct and amend, destroys. The building 
which needs only to be repaired and improved, is torn down by 
the zeal of those who perceive its defects —and the structure, 
which is formed from its ruins, is often too imperfect to afford a 
shelter, or too frail to resist a single storm. 

Still, in the course of ages, there is an evident progress. It 
is by successive falls, that our race, like its children. learns the 
art of walking in safety. We are not so easily deludod with 


* The word Philanthropinic is derived from the name Philanthropin, which 
was applied, by Basedow, to an institution founded _ his principles. It 
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should not be written Philanthropic as in a former artic 
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6 General Remarks. 


an old error on its return from its comet-like concealment in the 
obscurity of past years; and faithful’ observers acquire, at least, 
the power of calculating the eccentricity, and the duration of 
its course through our system, and are enabled to caution oth- 
ers against the dangers and apprehensions, to which it may 
lead. 

It is in this way, that science, and literature, and the arts, 
have experienced more than one decline and revival, and have 
attained a perfection which seems almost to annihilate distance 
and time ; to penetrate the depths of the earth, and the atoms 
of matter; and to give to the eye, and to the ear, and to the 
hand, something which approaches to omnipresence and omni- 
potence. It is by this course of vibrations and imperfections 
only, that any art, or any science attains its perfection, -— nay, 
that any country comes to enjoy all their benefits, even as’ they 
now exist. 

These remarks are not less true when applied to education, 
than to other subjects. This has, also, had its vibrations, and re- 
volutions, and cycles, as a general subject, and in those coun- 
tries where it has been especially cultivated. We may consider 
a simple, practical, unpretending character as its starting point. 
The evidence of its power, and the great objects to be accom- 
plished, and the increasing demands of civilization, gradually 
render it more complicated and artificial. The interest and 
pedantry of those immediately engaged in it, tend to produce 
the same effect. At length, the evils become so great as to be 
past endurance ; reformers arise, who proclaim them, and destroy 
the confidence reposed in previous plans; and in order to se- 
cure it to themselves, recede to the opposite pole. But, at 
length, their errors also are perceived. The contrast of wild 
novelty, with the obstinacy of prejudice exhibits the importance 
of a middle course. ‘There is an approach, if not a return to 
primitive simplicity ; and if public opinion does not attain its 
point of repose, its curve of vibration is, at least, materially di- 
minished, and it can never again be forced to the previous 
extremes. 

The same remarks are applicable to each branch of a moral 
science, like education. Few minds are capable of compre- 
hending and reforming such a scienceas a whole. Each usual- 
ly embraces a particular portion adapted to its own capacities, 
vr connected with its individual experience. Thus, in edu- 
cation, physical training, moral discipline, religious education, 
methods of instruction, and their application to the several 
sciences, have each had their respective discoverers and reform- 
ers, who have sometimes confined themselves to a single point 
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Sketch of Pestalozzi. 7 


or principle. ‘The new views thus originated, usually have for 
a long period, only a partial or local influence, and often fall 
back into forgetfulness. They are like the springs and rivulets 
of the mountains, fertilizing here and there, the fields of an 
individual or village. It is only when they are embodied by 
some of those master-spirits, which Providence, from time to 
time, sends forth for this work, that they unite in one broad 
stream of improvement which becomes the highway of nations, 
and conveys rich blessings to extensive regions. 

Such a spirit appeared in Henry Pestalozzi, who was born at 
Zurich in 1746, and who seemed to be raised up by Providence 
to complete the reformation. whose commencement has been 
described in the account of Basedow and his followers. The 
father of Pestalozzi died when he was very young, and he was 
educated by his mother. In consequence of such an education, 
corresponding entirely to his natural disposition, he retained a 
remarkable gentleness and simplicity of manners, which contin- 
ued through his long life, and produced that agreeable mixture 
of manly and female excellence, which rendered him peculiarly 
interesting to children, to whom his person was unattractive. 
Oppressive treatment at school, and misapprehension of his 
views in riper y ‘ars, gave him, however, a keen sense of justice, 
which roused him to vindicate the cause of the oppressed among 
the lower classes of the people, and often made his language 
as a writer, bitter and sarcastic. The following sketch of his 
course and opinions as an educator, is chicfly from the same 
author from whom the sketch of the Philanthropinic school was 
derived. 

Pestalozzi first lived in the midst of the people, in order that 
he might understand their misery, and endeavor to discover its 
source. He believed that he found it in the want of an observa- 
tion of nature and mankind — in the absence of spiritual elevation 
and religious sentiment — in the prejudice, thoughtlessness, levity 
and disorderly conduct which were the natural results, and the 
distrust, and obstinate and revengeful disposition which necessa- 
rily followed towards those who profited by their weaknesses, 
or punished their offences. He believed that a good education 
for the-children of the people was the only means of remedying 
this evil. The ravages of war had left a multitude of destitute 
orphans in the small cantons of Switzerland. His first attempt 
to carry his benevolent plan into execution,. was in collecting a 
number of these poor children at Stanz, devoting himself to 
their instruction and care in the sacrifice of most of the comforts 
of life, and providing for their support from his own ‘resources, 
or from the charity which he solicited from others. Here, he 








8 General Principles of his System. 


labored to discover the true and simple means of education. 
He treated his pupils with uniform sympathy and tenderness, 
and thus attempted to awaken love and confidence in their 
hearts, and to sow the seed of every good feeling. He there- 
fore assumed faith and love as the only true foundation of a 
system of education. 

He subsequently established a school in more regular form in 
Burgdorf, in the canton of Berne, to which his benevolence and 
talents attracted a number of fellow-laborers. Here he endea- 
vored to ascertain the principles which should govern the de- 
velopment of the infant faculties, and the proper period, for the 
commencement and completion of each course of instruction in 
this view. The philosophical friends, who had been won by 
the excellence of his character and plans, assisted him in redu- 
cing his views to a scientific form. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE PESTALOZZIAN SYSTEM. 


As the result of his investigations, Pestalozzi assumed as a 
fundamental principle, that education, in order to fit man for 
his destination, must proceed according to the laws of nature. 
To adopt the language of his followers — that it must not act as 
an arbitrary mediator between the child and nature, between 
man and God, pursuing its own artificial arrangements, instead 
of the indications of Providence —that it should assist the 
course of natural development, instead of doing it violence — 
that it should watch, and follow its progress, instead of at- 
tempting to mark out a path agreeably to a preconceived 
system. 

1. In view of this principle, he did not choose, like Basedow, 
to cultivate the mind in a material way, merely by inculcating 
and engrafting everything relating to external objects, and giving 
mechanical skill. He sought, on the contrary, to develope, and 
exercise, and strengthen the faculties of the child by a steady 
course of excitement to self-activity, with a limited degree of 
assistance to his efforts. 

2. In opposition to the haste, and blind groping of many 
teachers without system, he endeavored to find the proper point 
for commencing, and to proceed in a slow and gradual, but un- 
interrupted course, from one point to another — always waiting 
until the first should have a certain degree of distinctness in the 
mind of the child, before entering upon the exhibition of the 
second. ‘To pursue any other course would only give superfi- 
cial knowledge which would neither afford pleasure to the child, 
nor promote its real progress. 

3. He opposed the undue cultivation of the memory and un- 
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Compared with those of Basedow. 9 


derstanding, as hostile to true education. He placed the es- 
sence of education, in the harmonious and uniform development 
of every faculty, so that the body should not be in ad- 
vance of the mind, and that in the development of the mind, 
neither the physical powers, nor the affections should be neg- 
lected ; and that skill in action should be acquired at the same 
time with knowledge. When this point is secured, we may 
know that education has really begun, and that it is not merely 
superficial. 

4. He required close attention and constant reference to the 
peculiarities of every child, and of each sex, as well as to the 
characteristics of the people among whom he lived, in order 
that he might acquire the development and qualifications neces- 
sary for the situation to which the Creator destined him, when 
he gave him these active faculties, and be prepared to labor 
successfully for those among whom he was placed by his birth. 

5. While Basedow introduced a multitude of subjects of in- 
struction into the schools, without special regard to the devel- 
opment of the intellectual powers, Pestalozzi considered this 
plan as superficial. He limited the ange! subjects of in- 
struction to Form, Number and Language, as the essential con- 
dition of definite and distinct knowledge; and believed that 
these elements should be taught with the utmost possible sim- 
plicity, comprehensiveness and mutual connection. 

6. Pestalozzi, as well as Basedow, desired that instruction 
should commence with the intuition or simple perception of 
external objects and their relations. He was not, however, 
satisfied with this alone, but wished that the art of observing 
should also be acquired. He thought the things perceived of 
less consequence, than the cultivation of the perceptive powers, 
which should enable the child to observe completely —to exhaust 
the subjects which should be brought before his mind. 

7. While the Philanthropinists attached great importance to 
special exercises of reflection, Pestalozzi would not make this a 
subject of separate study. He maintained that every subject 
of instruction should be properly treated, and thus become an 
exercise of thought ; and believed, that lessons on number, and 
proportion and size would give the best occasion for it. 

8. Pestalozzi, as well as Basedow, attached great importance 
to Arithmetic, particularly to Mental Arithmetic. He valued 
it, however, not merely in the limited view of its practical 
usefulness, but as an excellent means of strengthening the 
mind. He also introduced Geometry into the elementary 
schools, and the art connected with it, of modelling and draw- 
ing beautiful objects. He wished, in this way, to train the eye, 
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10 Introduction of Vocal Music. 


the hand, and the touch for that more advanced species of 
drawing which had not been thought of before. Proceeding 
from the simple and intuitive, tothe more complicated and diffi- 
cult forms, he arranged a series of exercises so gradual and 
complete, that the method of teaching this subject, was soon 
brought to a good degree of perfection. 

9. The Philanthropinists introduced the instruction of language 
into the common schools, but limited it chiefly to the writing of 
letters and preparation of essays. But Pestalozzi was not satis- 
fied with a lifeless repetition of the rules of grammar, nor yet 
with mere exercises for common life. He aimed at a develop- 
ment of the laws of language from within — an introduction 
into its internal nature and construction and peculiar spirit — 
which would not only cultivate the intellect, but also improve 
the affections. It is impossible to do justice to his method of 
instruction on this subject, in a brief sketch like the present — 
but those who have witnessed its progress and results, are fully 
aware of its practical character and value. 

10. Like Basedow, Rochow and others, Pestalozzi introduced 
vocal music into the circle of school studies, on account of its 
powerful influence on the heart. But he was not satisfied that 
the children should learn to sing a few melodies by note or by 
ear. He wished them to know the rules of melody and rhythm, 
and dynamic — to pursue a regular course of instruction, de- 
scending to its very elements, and rendering the musical notes 
as familiar as the sounds of the letters. The extensive work of 
Nageli and Pfeiffer has contributed very much to give this branch 
of instruction a better form.* 

11. He opposed the abuse which was made of the Socratic 
method in many of the Philanthropinic and other schools, by at- 
tempting to draw something out of children before they had 
received any knowledge. He recommends on the contrary, in 
the early periods of instruction the established method of dicta- 
tion by the teacher and repetition by the scholar, with a proper 
regard to rhythm, and at a later period, especially in the mathe- 
matical and other subjects which involve reasoning, the modern 
method in which the teacher merely gives out the problems in a 
proper order and leaves them to be solved by the pupils, by the 
exertion of their own powers. 

12. Pestalozzi opposes strenuously the opinion that religious 
instruction should be addressed exclusively to the understanding ; 


* The essential features of the system are presented in the Manual, publish- 
ed under the direction of the Boston Academy of Music, and its happy results 
have been fully verified in the schools for vocal music under the care of that 
society, as well as in other parts of the United States. 
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Defects of Pestalozzi’s System. il 


and shows that religion lies deep in the hearts of men, and that 
itshould not be enstamped from without, but developed from 
within. That the basis of religious feeling is to be found in the 
childish disposition to love, to thankfulness, to veneration, obe- 
dience and confidence towards its parents ; that these should be 
cultivated and strengthened and directed towards God ; and that 
religion should be formally treated of at a later period in con- 
nection with the feelings thus excited. As he requires the 
mother to direct the first development of all the faculties of her 
child, he assigns to her especia'ly the task of first cultivating the 
religious feelings. 

13. Pestalozzi agreed with Basedow, that mutual affection 
ought to reign between the educator and the pupil, both in the 
house and in the school, in order to render education effectual 
and useful. He was, therefore, as little disposed as Basedow, to 
sustain school despotism — but he did not rely on artificial ex- 
citements, such as those addressed to emulation. He preferred 
that the children should find their best reward in the conscious- 
ness of increased intellectual vigor ; and expected the teacher 
to render the instruction so attractive, that the delightful feeling 
of progress should be the strongest excitement to industry and 
to morality. 

14. Pestalozzi attached as much importance to the cultivation 
of the bodily powers, and the exercise of the senses, as the Phi- 
lanthropinists, and in his publications, pointed out a graduated 
course for this purpose. But as Gutsmuths, Vieth, Jahn, and 
Clias treated this subject very fully, nothing farther was written 
concerning it by his immediate followers. 

Such are the great principles which entitle Pestalozzi to the 
high praise of having given a more natural, a more comprehen- 
sive and deeper foundation for education and instruction, and of 
having called into being a method which is far superior to any 
that preceded it. 


DEFECTS OF THE PESTALOZZIAN SYSTEM. 


But with all the excellences of the system of education 
adopted by Pestalozzi, truth requires us to state that it also in- 
volves serious defects, which are not sufficiently noticed by the 
writer before us. 

1. In his zeal for the improvement of the mind itself, and for 
those modes of instruction which were calculated to develope 
and invigorate its faculties, Pestalozzi forgot too much the neces- 
sity of general positive knowledge, as the material for thought 
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12 Error in Religious Education. 


and for practical use in future life. The pupils of his establish- 
ment, instructed on his plan, were too often dismissed with intel- 
lectual powers which were vigorous and acute, but without the 
stores of knowledge important for immediate use — well qualified 
for mathematical and abstract reasoning, but not prepared to 
apply it to the business of common life. 

2. He commenced with intuitive, mathematical studies too 
early, attached too much importance to them, and devoted a 
portion of time to them, which did not allowa reasonable atten- 
tion to other studies, and which prevented the regular and har- 
monious cultivation of other powers. 

3. The method of instruction was also defective in one impor- 
tant point. Simplification was carried too far, and continued 
too long. The mind became so accustomed to receive know- 
ledge divided into its most simple elements and smallest portions, 
that it was not prepared to embrace complicated ideas, or to 
make those rapid strides in investigation and conclusion which 
is one of the most important results of a sound education, and 
which indicates the most valuable kind of mental vigor both for 
scientific purposes and for practical life. 

4. He attached too little importance to testimony as one of 
the sources of our knowledge, and devoted too little attention 
to historical truth. He was accustomed to observe that history 
was but a “‘ tissue of lies ;” and forgot that it was necessary to 
occupy the pupil with man, and with moral events, as well as 
with nature and matter, if we wish to cultivate properly his 
moral powers, and elevate him above the material world. 

5. But above all, it is to be regretted, that in reference to 
religious education, he fell into an important error of his prede- 
cessors. His too exclusive attention to mathematical and sci- 
entific subjects, tended, like the system of Basedow, to give his 
pupils the habit of undervaluing historical evidence and of 
demanding rational demonstration for every truth, or of requiring 
the evidence of their senses, or something analagous to it, to 
which they were constantly called to appeal in their studies of 
Natural History. 

It is precisely in this way, that many men of profound scien- 
tific attainments have been led to reject the evidence of revela- 
tion, and some, even, strange as it may seem, to deny the 
existence of Him, whose works and laws they study. In some 
of the early Pestalozzian schools, feelings of this nature were 
particularly cherished by the habit of asserting a falsehood in 
the lessons on Mathematics or Natural History, and calling upon 
the pupils to contradict it or disprove it if they did not admit its 
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Personal Character of Pestalozzi. 13 


truth.* No improvement{of the intellectual powers,can, in our 
view, compensate for the injury to the moral sense and the 
diminished respect for truth, which will naturally result from 
such a course. 

6. While Pestalozzi di approved of the attempts of the Philan- 
thropinists to draw forth from the minds of children, before they 
had stores of knowledge, he seemed to forget tie application of 
his principle to moral subjects, or to imagine that this most ele- 
vated species of knowledge was innate. He attempted too 
much to draw from the minds of his pupils those great truths of 
religion and the spiritual world which can only be acquired from 
revelation ; and thus led them to imagine they were competent 
to judge on this subject without external aid. It is obvious 
that such a course would fall in most unhappily with the tenden- 
cies produced by other parts of the plan, and that we could not 
hope to educate in such a mode, a truly christian community. 

The personal character of Pestalozzi also influenced his views 
and methods of education on religious subjects.| He was re- 
markably the creature of powerful impulses, which were usually 
of the most mild and benevolent kind ; and he preserved a child- 
like character in this respect even to old age. It was probably 
this temperament, which led him to estimate at a low rate the 
importance of positive religious truth in the education of chil- 
dren, and to maintain that the mere habit of fiith and love, if 
cultivated towards earthly friends and benetactors, would of 
course, be transferred to our heavenly Father, whenever his char- 
acter should be exhibited to the mind of the clild. ‘The funda- 
mental error of this view was established by the unhappy expe- 
rience of his own institution. His own example atlorded the 
most striking evidence that the noblest impulses, not directed by 
established principles, may lead to imprudence and ruin, and 
thus defeat their own ends. As an illustration of this, it may 
be mentioned that on one of those occasions, frequently occur- 
ring, on which he was reduced to extremity for want of the 
means of supplying his large family, he borrowed four hundred 
dollars from a friend for the purpose. In going home, he met 
a peasant, wringing his hands in despair for the loss of his cow. 


* Some readers will ~~ recollect a school once established in our 


own country, professedly on Pestalozzian principles, in wlich the teacher was 
constantly in * habit of making false statements in mathematical lessons, and 
the pupils as uniformly permitted to retort “ you lie,” if they discovered the 
error. 


t The remainder of this article was first published inthe \nnals for August, 
1830, previous to the commencement of the regular series of the work, 
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14 How far he was Successful. 


Pestalozzi put the entire bag of money into his hands, and ran 
off to escape his thanks. ‘These circumstances, combined with 
the want of tact in reference to the affairs of common life, ma- 
terially impaired his powers of usefulness as a practical instruc- 
tor of youth. The rapid progress of his ideas rarely allowed 
him to execute his own plans ; and in accordance with his own 
system, too much time was employed in the profound develop- 
ment of principles, to admit of much attention to their practicai 
application. 

But, as one of his admirers observed, it was his province to 
educate ideas and not children. He combatted, with unshrink- 
ing boldness and untiring perseverance, through a long life, the 
prejudices and abuses of the age in reference to education, both 
by his example and by his numerous publications. He attack- 
ed with great vigor and no small degree of success, that favorite 
maxim of bigotry and tyranny, that obedience and devotion are 
the legitimate offspring of ignorance. He denounced that de- 
grading system, which considers it enough to enable man to 
procure a subsistence for himself and his offspring — and in this 
manner, merely to place him on a level with the beast of the 
forest ; and which deems everything lost whose value cannot be 
estimated inmoney. He urged upon the consciences of parents 
and rulers, with an energy approaching that of the ancient 
prophets, the solemn duties which divine Providence had imposed 
upon them, in committing to their charge, the present and future 
destinies of their fellow beings. In this way, he produced an 
impulse, which pervaded the continent of Europe, and which, 
by means of his popular and theoretical works, reached the 
cottages of the poor, and the palaces of the great. His insti- 
tution at Yverdun was crowded with men,of every nation; not 
merely those, who were led by the same impulse which inspired 
him, but by the agents of kings and noblemen, and public insti- 
tutions, who came to make themselves acquainted with his prin- 
ciples, in order to become his fellow laborers in other countries. 

We hope our readers will.not peruse this brief outline of a 
great and valuable system, with its excellences and defects, as a 
mere historical record. It is, like the account we gave of the 
Philanthropinic school, a history of the progress of ideas in many 
minds, as they become interested in education ; and, we fear, 
the defects, as well as the excellences of the system are creeping 
into the families and schools of not a few who are aiming at 
improvement on this subject, in our own country. 
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Dangers of Precocity. 15 


EDUCATING CHILDREN TO DEATH. 


[In an excellent “ Treatise on Consumption,” by Dr Sweetser, late of the 
University of Vermont, we find the following remarks. if it should be said, 
there is little here which is new, our reply is, that the truth on this subject 
must be reiterated, until people will hear and obey.) 


Overstrained application, in childhood, and youth particularly, 
is fraught with the greatest danger to the welfare of the physical 
constitution, and is at the same time at war with the plainest 
dictates of nature, which may be read in the instinctive propen- 
sities of all young animals. Will not the young of most kinds, 
if left to their own inclinations, quit their place of confinement, 
and go forth into the pure air and green fields; there, by their 
innocent and pleasing gambols, to educate their various muscles, 
and to invigorate all their living powers ? 

Such, in truth, is the propensity to action in childhood, that 
one of the most cruel punishments inflicted upon it, is restraint 
from motion. What a picture of gayety and happiness is exhi- 
bited by young children just freed from the confinement of a 
school room! All their gambols and boisterous mirth, and all 
the intensity of pleasure derived from the contraction of their 
muscles, but serve to display nature’s designs in relation to them 
at this period of their existence. 

I mean not to be understood that the higher powers are to be 
neglected, but only that they should not be forced, while the 
physical education, upon which so much of the health and hap- 
piness of future life depend, is disregarded. The intellectual 
powers can only be unfolded by degrees, and in correspondence 
with the development of the physical organization. The brain 
of childhood is soft and delicate, and its capabilities must not be 
expected to equal those of more mature life. Whenever it is 
overworked, and forced into unnatural precocity, it must be at 
the expense of the other functions of the living economy, and an 
early death is too frequently the mournful catastrophe. The pride 
of parents too often incites them to force the minds of their off- 
spring, to the neglect of their physical improvement. If a child 
can but be made a prodigy in intellect, no matter how puny and 
feeble he becomes! If he can but recite well his Latin and 
Greek, no matter though he cannot run, jump, frolic and digest 
his food like ordinary boys; these are but vulgar endowments ! 
There is such a thing, however, as educating a child to death. 

As tuberculous children not unfrequently display a precocity 
of mind, proud hopes of their intellectual distinction are awa- 
kened, to which all other considerations yield; their physical 
























































































































































16 Mistake about Feeble Children. 


health is cousequently but little regarded. and the melancholy 
result is, that these high wrought expectations are all buried in 
a premature grave. How many gifted minds fall victims, either 
during their college life, or what is far more frequent, when the 
flattering promises of their youth are becoming realized in the 
intellectual splendor of manhood, to the unconquerable disease 
I am describing, and which sad conclusion is too often referrible 
to neglect of early physical education. 

A very common and erroneous practice has existed of putting 
weakly children to sedentary occupations. They cannot bear 
hard labor, and so, forsooth, are often shut up from morning till 
night in a close atmosphere, poring over their books, or per- 
haps with their legs crossed on a tailor’s bench. If a parent 
can afford to bring up to learning but one boy out of the fam- 
ily, the most delicate is generally selected. ‘This, however, is 
not as it should be. Though a feeble, scrofulous child may 
not be adequate to very hard labor, yet he should be brought 
up to such occupations as are associated with bodily exercise, 
and much exposure to the open air, — for example, agriculture 
or a seafaring life ; which, by imparting new energy to the sys- 
tem, may enable it to resist the development of disease. 

Females, during the period of their education, are unquestion- 
ably, too often overworked. ‘They must learn too much in too 
short a time ; for, in addition to the numerous studies of their 
schools, fashion has rendered necessary to them a multiplicity of 
accomplishments. Physical exercise is thus too apt to be neg- 
lected, and the soundness and vigor of their bodies, so essential 
to their own happiness, to that of their husbands, and to the 
well-being of their offspring, are sacrificed. 

School girls, who are much confined and take but little exer- 
cise, often grow up pale and sallow; their skins rough, their 
faces pimpled ; also, feeble and nervous, subject to headache, 
pain in the side, indigestion, &c. Such appearances are more 
particularly apt to be manifest about the period of puberty ; and 
when a disposition to tubercles is suspected, measures which tend 
to prevent their development should forthwith be pursued: as 
frequent exercise in the open air, by walking, riding on horse- 
back, &c.; a mild and easily digestible diet, a free state of the 
bowels, warm clothing, especially of the feet, and often repeat- 
ed dry friction of the surface. 

It should ever be borne in mind, that physical education, 
highly essential to all. is of the first and most vital importance 
in delicate and tuberculous children ; since it is only in early 
life that we can hope to counteract such morbid tendency. 
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First School Association. 


FORTY YEARS AGO. 


[In a former number we gave notice that we should, ere long, publ :sh a Cove 
or Reeuiations drawn up in May, 1799, by the late Rev. Wm. Woodbridge, 
then President of the Association for the Improvement of Common Schools in 
Middlesex County, Conn. and ——. to the Visitors and Overseers of Schools 
for their consideration. The following is the article, and we are confident it will 
be read with no little interest. ‘The perusal of some portions of it may even afford 
useful hints to the friends of Education at the present day.] 


In the acknowledgement of all men of goodness, policy or 
wisdom, the proper Education of Youth is an object of the first 
importance to society. It is the source of private virtue and 
public prosperity, and demands the best practical system of in- 
struction, aided by the uni ed exertions and patronage of the 
wise and good. From a solicitude to promote this very inter- 
esting and most important object, the following regulations are 
respectfully submitted to the consideration of the Visitors and 
Overseers of Schools — by the Scnoot AssocraTion oF THE 
County or Mipp.esex. 


Instructors and scholars, shall punctually attend their schools, 
in due season, and the appointed number of hours. 

The whole time of instructors and scholars shall be entirely 
devoted to the proper business and duties of the school. 


Every scholar shall be furnished with necessary books for his 
instruction. In winter effectual provision ought to be made for 
warming the school-house, in season, otherwise the forenoon is 
almost lost. 

The Bible —in selected portions —or the New 'T'estament, 
ought, in Christian schools, to be read by those classes who are 
capable of reading decently, at the opening of the school before 
the morning prayer. If this mode of reading be adopted, it 
will remove every objection of irreverence, and answer all the 
purposes of morality, devotion, and reading. Some questions 
may be very properly proposed and answered by the master 
or scholars : and five minutes, thus spent, would be a very pro- 
fitable exercise of moral and other instruction. 

Proper lessons, and fully within the scholar’s power to learn, 
ought to be given to every class, each part of the day. These 
daily lessons ought to be faithfully learned and recited to the 
master, or his approved monitors. 

One lesson in two or more days may be a review of the pre- 
ceding lessons of those days, and one lesson in each week a 
review of the studies of that week. The sum of this review, 
fairly written or noted in the book studied, may be carried by 








18 Course of School Exercises. 


the scholars, each Saturday, to their respective parents or guar~ 
dians. 

Scholars equal in knowledge ought to be classed. Those 
whose progress merits advancement, should rise to a higher 
class, and those who decline by negligence should be degraded 
every month. 

The hours of school ought, as much as possible, to be appro- 
priated in the following, or a similar manner, viz : 

In the morning, the Bible may be delivered to the head of 
each class, and by them to the scholars capable of reading de- 
cently or looking over. ‘This reading with some short remarks, 


or questions, with the morning prayer, may occupy the first half 


hour, ‘The second, may be employed in hearing the morning 
lessons, while the younger classes are preparing to spell and 
read. ‘The third in attention to the writers. ‘The fourth in 
hearing the under classes ead and spell. ‘The fifth in looking 
over and assisting the writers and cipherers. ‘l'he sixth in hear- 
ing the under classes spell and read the second time ; and re- 
ceiving and depositing pens, writing and reading books. 

In all exercises of reading, the teacher ought to pronounce a 
part of the lessons, giving the scholars a correet example of ac- 
cent and emphasis, pauses, tones and cadence. In all studies, 
the scholars ought to be frequently and critically observed. The 
teacher’s eye on all his school, is the great preservative of dili- 
gence and order. 

In the afternoon one half hour may be employed in spelling 
together, repeating grammar, rules of arithmetic, and useful 
tables, with a clear, and full, but soft voice, while the instructor 
prepares pens, writing books, &c. The second and third half 
hours in hearing the “under classes and assisting the writers and 
cypherers. ‘I’ he fourth in hearing the upper classes read. The 
fifth to hearing the under classes read, and spell the second 
time. ‘The sixth in receiving and depositing the books, &c. as 
above. 

That the school be closed with an evening prayer, previous 
to which the scholars shall repeat a psalm or hymn — and also 
the Lord’s prayer. 

Saturday may be wholly employed in an orderly review of 
the studies of the week, except one hour appropriated to in- 
struction in the first principles of religion and morality ; and in 
repeating, together, the ten commandments. That the Cate- 
chism usually taught in schools, be divided, by the master, into 
four sections, one Yof which shall be repeated successively on 
each Saturday. 

Any unavoidable failure of the master in the time of attend- 
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School Records recommended. 19 


ance on school ought to be made up by him. Absence of the 
scholar ought to be noted fcr inquiry. 

Parents should aid and encourage the scholars in studying 
proper lessons at home, especially in winter evenings, which are 
the better part of the day. For slow will be the progress of the 
scholar, without the aid and encouragement of the parent. 

‘lo these regulations, there-is, in equity, an equal right of appeal 
to the overseers of schools, both for parents and teachers, in all 
matters of dispute. [It appears indispensably necessary, that a 
proper system of school regulations should be delivered both to 
parents and teachers ; and also to be frequently read, explained, 
inculcated and urged upon the scholars. 

The teacher becoming accountable to the parents and over- 
seers for the faithful instruction of his school has a right to 
expect — First; Due support in government from both — Sec- 
ond ; Proper books of instruction and morality, manners and 
learning — Third ; The steady and punctual attendance of his 
scholars, and diligence in their studies. Failure on one part 
can never be entitled to fulfilment on the other. 

That there be opened, in every school, a register containing 
the following records, viz : 

Ist. Time of entrance, continuance, and departure of each 
scholar and master. 

2d. The names of all whose example in good manners and 
orderly conduct, have been beneficial to the school, which shall 
stand on the honorable list, during the continuance of their good 
character and conduct. 

3d. The names of the three best scholars in every class and 
branch of learning, at the end of each half year. 

4th. The names and crimes of every one who is guilty of 
lying, stealing, indecency, fighting or Sabbath breaking. These, 
on evidence of reformation, shall be erased. 

5th. That a record be kept of all the names and donations of 
those who shall generously give prizes, or books, for the encour- 
agement of learning and good manners. 

That the virtuous and diligent, may be encouraged and re- 
warded, and the vicious discountenanced and punished, this 
register shall be open to the parents and visitors of schools, and 
read on days of public examination. 

A proper system of manners ought to be drawn up, suited to 
the age, situation and connections of children in society. This 
will answer fora rule of duty, and appeal in all cases of trial. 
In all charges the complainant shall ascertain the fact — the 
law broken — the reason of the law — and the probable conse- 














20 Other Rules and Suggestions. 


quences to society — to the offender — the whole proving the 
duty and benevolent design of prosecution. 

A short system of morality ought to be compiled for the 
particular use of children — illustrated by familiar examples, 
and applied to their particular rights and circumstances. 
‘* When I was a child, | spake as a child, I understood as a 
child.” 

Effectual measures ought to be taken to convince children 
that their whole conduct is the object of perpetual cognizance 
and inquiry in the parent and teacher, the minister of the 
gospel and the civil officers. 

All instruction in morals and manners is most clearly illus- 
trated and most effectually enforced by example. Conse- 
quently, good and evil examples are among the first of vir- 
tues and worst of vices in society, and ought to be punished 
or rewarded. 

Books of reading and spelling, morality and manners, in 
general use, should be the property of the district, and un- 
der the master’s keeping, and by him to be delivered to the 
scholars ; for the following reasons: 1. A much less number 
will answer. 2. They will be bought cheaper. 3. Kept 
better. 4. Better answer all purposes — for a class using any 
set at school may study in them at home. 5. Such a plan 
would encourage donations, and furnish a school library for 
various and occasional reading. 

All school laws and regulations should be clearly under- 
stood and frequently inculeated. Reason and rule should go 
together. Persuasion and encouragement should first be 
tried — Admonition and caution may perhaps be proper in 
every instance for the first offence. Caution, reprimand and 
assurance of the necessity of punishment, may be sufficient 
for the second fault. But a second crime should not be passed 
over without evident proofs of inadvertence or true penitence. 
A third instance of deliberate breach of plain orders — of re- 
peated faults or crimes—demands immediate chastisement. 
All punishments should be — 1. Safe, and attended with in- 
struction — the rod and reproof give wisdom. 2. Never given 
up until the offender is submissive and obedient. Necessity 
or prudence may oblige us to vary, discontinue or delay a 
punishment — but to give up would be the destruction of all 
government. 

These, or similar regulations, Gentlemen, we think indis- 
pensably necessary to the well being and general utility of 
schools. ‘They are, therefore, with all due deference to your 
wisdom, respectfully presented to your consideration. 

Middletown, May 7th, 1799. 

















Neglect of School Meetings. 21 


(For the Annals of Education.) 


THE WORTH OF COMMON SCHOOLS; 
OR, HOW MUCH ARE you sorry? 


A poor man having by some unlucky accident lost his only 
cow, his neighbors, in great numbers, gathered round to con- 
dole with him. One said: I am very sorry for your loss. 
Another said: I am really sorry for you. Another, and an- 
other also said: How sorry lam! At last, a foreigner who 
stood by, exclaimed: *‘ You sorry! You all say you sorry ; 
how mucx you sorry ?—TI am sorry five dollars ;” at the same 
time presenting the poor man witha five dollar bill. 

1 am frequently reminded, in the progress of the journey 
of life, of this often told yet very instructive story ; but never 
more forcibly than when I hear people complain of our com- 
mon or district schools. They are sorry they are so low — 
especially in their moral character. They are sorry so little 
attention is paid to them — dy others. They are sorry — so 
they say —that they are, every day, becoming worse. But 
I am often tempted to put to them the question of the for- 
eigner ; How mucu are you sorry? 

Does your sorrow for the low condition of these schools 
induce you to attend, faithfully and punctually, at the annual 
appointment of the School Committee, in order to do all in 
your power to secure the best men in your society for this 
important service? Ordo you leave this duty to somebody 
else, who may or may not feel an interest in this matter? 
Repentance is said to include not only sorrow for the past, 
but amendment of life. Are you truly repentant, as well as 
sorrowful? How much are you sorry ? 

When a district school meeting has been warned, for the 
purpose of setting up a school, do you always attend, and in 
good season? Do you use every reasonable endeavor to 
induce others to do the same? And when present, do you 
exert your influence to secure a good teacher, in preference to 
a merely cheap one? Or is your sense of the worth of com- 
mon schools, and your sorrow on account of their universal 
neglect, of such a character that you never attended a school 
meeting twice in your whole life? 

You say you are sorry the moral and religious education of 
pupils is so much disregarded, and you regret that more pains 
is not taken by instructors to form the heart as well as the 
mind. How much are you sorry? Does your sorrow lead 
you to one sincere, well directed effort to procure a teacher 




















22 Duty of Sustaining Common Schools. 


who views moral and religious instruction, both by example 
and precept, as of paramount importance? Or have you re- 
mained at home, or occupied with business, when you might 
have exerted, in this respect, a favorable influence ? 

You are pained to see children in such defective school 
houses — so badly located, poorly furnished, and miserably 
ventilated. You wish these buildings were larger, and in 
every respect more comfortable. Have you made a single 
energetic effort to render them what you wish? Is not the 
school-house in your own district as bad, for so large a num- 
ber of pupils as usually attend, as any you are acquainted 
with? Have you ever lifted a finger or moved your tongue 
—or, at least, have you ever spent a dollar’s worth of time 
in trying to get a better one erected ? 

When you hear it said that the district school is neglected ; 
that it is becoming a school of vice; that it is running down, 
&e. do you assent to this doctrine? And, in consequence, 
do you withdraw your children, and send them to a private 
or select school? Do you thus, by your example, induce 
your neighbors, A. B. C. and D., who have the pecuniary 
means, as well as yourself, to do the same? Is this the 
way to show your sorrow for the low condition of your 
school? Or would it afford better evidence of true sorrow, as 
well as genuine repentance, to continue to send your own 
children, and encourage others to do the same; and if the 
school is not what it should be, endeavor to combine your 
influence with theirs, in rendering it what you wish? If it 
is not what it should be, with your present aid, and encour- 
agement, and influence, is it likely to be any better when you 
have ceased to feel that your own children are forming their 
characters there, and when you have been the means too of 
removing the children of its other influential supporters, and 
leaving it in the hands of those who feel no responsibility ? 

Do you say you cannot surely be called to make the sacri- 
fice of sending your children to a place where their morals 
will not only remain unimproved, but where they will almost 
inevitably be injured? That God has given you the pecu- 
niary means of placing them at a better school, either in your 
own or some other town, and that you would be ungrateful to 
him not to avail yourselves of the opportunity? That while 
you have strength to earn a dollar for the purpose, your own 
dear ‘Samuel’ shall never enter a district school ? * 

But have you forgotten, too, that if you send your children 


* We have actually heard such strange assertions made by parents ; parents, 
too, who could reason well on almost al! other subjects. 
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Efforts to make them better. 23 


away from home, in their early years, you may thus evince 
ingratitude? Are you not their only legitimate guardians 
and educators? Have you a right to delegate your office as 
guardian and educator—I speak now of early years— to 
others, except for a few hours, daily? Can you do more, 
and be guiltless? 

Besides, how is this state of things, in regard to district 
schools, ever to be improved? Yousay they are the hope of 
our country, after all. But if you and your wealthy and 
influential neighbors leave them, who is to elevate them to 
that standing without which they cannot save the country ? 
Have you ever reflected seriously on this? You leave them, 
and your friends leave them, because their moral influ- 
ence is bad ; but will they not go on to deteriorate, and with a 
fearful rapidity? What can prevent it? But if they do, 
will you continue to live in that society which they torm ? 
You acknowledge that the mass of the people—the public 
sentiment, even — must be formed in these schools. But is 
it wise in you to suffer this public sentiment to deteriorate, 
for your children, and in order to educate them a little better, 
subject them to the necessity of educating theirs still worse ! 
Is this, then, your patriotism? Is it your economy? Will 
you subject your son to the loss of a shilling to save yourself 
sixpence ? 

ould it not better prove that you appreciate the worth 
of Common Schools, and that you are sorry they are at pre- 
sent so low, should you and your neighbors all retain their 
children in them —I1 mean till they arrive at an age which 
fits them for acquiring a profession — and expend your spare 
pecuniary means, or the spare time which your pecuniary 
means affords you, in making them better; in making them 
what they should be, but what, if you remove your children, 
you do all you can to prevent their ever becoming ? 

You are sorry there is so little spirit abroad in favor of these 
most valuable institutions. Still perhaps you are not quite 
prepared to withdraw your pupils. You have neglected the 
school many years ; but not till you have become quite rich 
enough to enable you to send them elsewhere for their edu- 
cation. They must go to the district school, bad as it is, a 
little longer. But do you take care to conceal your want of 
confidence in these schools from your children? Ordo they 
know —as they unquestionably do, in ninetynine cases in a 
hundred — your feelings, to the utmost; and do they shape 
their course accordingly ? 

But you send them. Have they books— good books — 
and the right books? Or are they reduced to the painful 











24 Are your Schools Visited? 


necessity of living by borrowing? Or if the school books are 
not what they should be in point of character, and you are 
sorry, very sorry it is so, what have you said or done, at any 
time, within ten years, to introduce those which are better. 
If nothing at all, how much are you sorry ? 

Do your children attend school regularly? Are they in 
their places in the class every day, and at the usual and ex- 
pected hour? Or is the teacher’s patience put to the test by 
learning that they are to be absent to-day, to witness the 
exhibition ; to-morrow, to see their cousins ; and the next day 
— if the weather is fine —they will attend. And do you 
suffer them to be late and to linger, when they do come, as if 
they were coming toa prison? Is this the way you show 
your high sense of the worth and importance of common 
schools, and your regret for their neglect ? 

Have you ever ascertained whether the school is properly 
visited by the officers duly set apart for that purpose? Are 
they paid for their services? Or do you expect them to take 
such a deep interest in the wants of other people’s children 
as to watch over their improvement at the district school 
without pay, when their own parents will not do it, either for 
love or for money ? 

Do the Inspectors— being paid —spend time enough in 
each school to know its real condition? Do they ascertain 
the real standing of the pupils? Or does the teacher exhibit 
them in an intellectual garb prepared for the occasion, and 
which exhibits them as monkeys and parrots, rather than as 
human beings? Do they spend a day, at a visit, in each 
school? Or do they —as has sometimes actually happened 
— visit three or four schools in a single forenoon, or after- 
noon? 

Perhaps you will say you leave all this to others. It is 
not your business. Ah! this has been the way of parents too 
long; and is one prominent reason why common schools are 
no better. Subject them to thorough and useful examina- 
tions —and this can never be done unless the visitors are 
paid for their services — and you have taken one important 
step towards their improvement. 

Do you visit the school yourself? Do you go in as if you 
loved todo so? Do you go in often, and sometimes remain 
long? Do you feel an interest in the welfare of the school 
while there? —for if you do, the pupils — especially your 
children — will find it out. You will not suppose that the 
Inspectors’ visits, even if faithfully performed, are to be a 
substitute for yours. You well know, I trust, that no district 
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Conversing with Children about Schools. 25 


school can flourish long without the occasional presence, in it, 
of the parents and guardians of the pupils. © 

Or are you of the number of those who never visit a school 
room, unless to call out their pupils to take them abroad on 
some party of pleasure, in their whole lives? And, encour- 
aged by your example do others stay away from it, in the 
same manner? In short, do whole seasons — whole terms 
— pass without ever seeing half a dozen parents enter the 
room, and those only once each? You are sorry the school is 
so shamefully neglected; how much are you sorry? You 
believe, you say, in its great usefulness; what says your 
conduct? You have confidence — faith — in common schools, 
and the common school system. Is your “ faith” shown by 
your “ works?” 

Do you ever converse with your children about their stu- 
dies— the pleasures and sorrows that attend them? Do you 
ever help them over their difficulties, or soothe their pains ? 
Do you ever sympathise with them when they come home 
from school, full of the pleasures of success? Or is your 
sympathy no deeper than the tip of your tongue, and seen to 
be so by the discerning child ? 

Perhaps you sometimes converse with your children, when 
they bring home their piteous complaints about partiality, or 
injustice, or unmerited or excessive punishment. Then, for 
once, it may be, you take an interest in the proceedings. But 
is it such an interest as you should take? Is it consistent 
with the sorrow you profess to feel on this subject, that you 
should allow yourself to take a course which is effectually sub- 
versive of all right discipline, and which goes— as far as it 
can go— either to destroy the school, or to render it of no 
sort of worth? 

You ask, perhaps, whether it becomes you to sit still, and 
express no disapprobation, when your child, in whom you 
know you can confide, comes to you and relates that such 
or such a pupil has been punished without mixture of mercy 
for just nothing at all worth naming. But I might ask, in 
my turn, how do you know the punishment inflicted was for 
“ nothing at all worth naming?’ Doubtless your child gives 
a just account of the affair as he understands it. Buthe may 
not see the whole; or, there may be other reasons why he 
gives a coloring to the thing, which a careful investigation of 
the whole matter would not warrant. It does not become 
you, at all events, to suffer your wrath to kindle a fever in 
your body, till you know something more of the matter than 
you can get from a child; one, too, who may have been a 
very partial observer. 
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26 Associating with School Teachers. 


You are sorry the character of the common school teacher is 
estimated so low. How much are you sorry? Does your 
sorrow lead you to do anything to raise this estimate? Or, 
what is still more to be feared, are you not taking the very 
course which it would be wisdom in you to take if it were an 
avowed and lawful object to lower the estimate, as much as 
possible ? 

Do you associate with him? I donot ask whether you 
visit him at the school room; for that question has already 
been asked. But do you visit him any where? Do you 
ever invite him tosee you? If he comes, are you truly glad 
to see him? Do your children know by your looks, your 
words, your actions, that you are so? Do you treat him as 
an equal in every respect? Or do you regard him as a sort 
of upper servant? Does he leave you feeling that you have 
assumed no superiority, and that he has conceded none? Do 
you invite him to call often? Do you speak of him with 
tenderness, affection and respect, in his absence? Do you 
tell him his faults, if you see any, privately, as a friend; and 
admonish him secretly, as you would a brother? In short, 
do you endeavor, as | said before, to do all in your power to 
elevate him, and through him his profession ? 

I have seen persons who took a very different course. 
They bowed to the teacher when they met him —as if they 
must — but never entered into any familiar conversation 
with him. Perhaps they never said a word against his 
character, especially when their children were present. The 
great fault was that they never spoke of him at all. The 
interpretation of such silence, by children, is usually what it 
should be. They know you are uninterested in the teacher. 
They may not know that you think yourself above him ; and 
you may not really know it yourself. But your associate, 
hey well know that you are very far from regarding him. 

Besides making him your associate — besides interchang- 
ing visits — do you take any pains to favor an interchange of 
visits between him and his fellow teachers? Such visits, 
you must be aware, are of very great value In Lowell, in 
Massachusetts, the afternoon of each Wednesday is relin- 
quished by the district, with a view to give the teachers 
opportunity to visit other schools. On this afternoon, one 
school only, continues in operation, and the rest all visit it. 
I do not ask if you have labored to bring about a measure of 
this kind. It were too much, perhaps, to expect at once. 
But have you exerted yourself at all, in any shape, to induce 
your teacher to visit other schools ? 

Have you made any efforts or afforded any facilities for 
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Nature of the School Room. 27 


bringing all the teachers in your society together weekly ? 
The measure is an excellent one, and where it has been 
attempted, has usually been crowned with abundant success. 
You do not know how much a single word of encouragement 
might effect. Perhaps he is on the point of doing something ; 
and a word fitly and opportunely spoken might rouse him at 
once to action. If you have never made any efforts of this 
kind, and if you are really mourning over the low condition 
of common schools; may I not indulge the hope that this 
will be a word fitly spoken to you? 

But have you endeavored to assist any of your teachers — 
male or female —in meeting by counties or otherwise? You 
have, perhaps, heard of the semi-annual teachers’ meetings in 
Essex County, in Massachusetts, and elsewhere, and their 
happy results. May not a little exertion lead to something 
similar in your owncounty? It seems to me it might, if you 
are truly sorry for the present state of things. 

Lastly, are you sorry our teachers do not take more pains 
to qualify themselves, by study and reading, for their task? 
Are you sorry we have no more Teachers’ Seminaries than 
we have, and that those we have are so little appreciated ? 
Are you sorry we have no more periodical and other works 
on this subject, and that the few we have are so little read 
and encouraged? But is there nothing for you to do, but to 
sorrow alone and in silence? Have you ever lifted a finger 
to produce a better state of things? If not, how mucn are 
you sorry ? 





SCHOOL ROOMS. 


Parents are the legitimate and proper instructors and edu- 
cators of their own children. In the earlier years of infancy, 
they are exclusively so; and no earthly power or authority 
has, in ordinary circumstances, any right to interfere. But 
as the child advances, and becomes capable and willing to be 
left with others, it is, to say the least, a convenience — if not, 
as society is now constituted, a duty — to delegate a part of 
the parental office. In our own country the first conspicuous 
individual to whom this office is delegated, is the common 
school teacher. He is substituted for a time, for the parent 
— and the school-house for the dwelling-house. 

If this is so, —if the teacher is merely a temporary substi- 

















28 Its present disheartening Appearance. 


tute for the parent, and the school room with its motley 
group of tenants, is substituted for some dozen or twenty do- 
mestic circles, — then does it not follow, in the nature of 
things, that the closer the resemblance of the school room, in 
its arrangement, to the domestic apartment, the better? 
Nostalgia, as the doctors call it — in other and better words, 
homesickness — that painful disease, which most of us feel 
when we are first shut out from all those objects which by 
their early association seem indispensable to our happiness, 
would thus be prevented ; and the school room would become 
and remain what it always ought to be, a place of happiness ; 
second, in this respect, to none but the domestic fire-side, 
or cheerful parlor. 

But is it so? Alas how disheartening is its appearance ? 
How unnatural! We have been accustomed to chairs, or 
perhaps sofas. Here are— what? Rude benches; made of 
a single slab, supported by long pegs. I say long pegs — yes 
—so long as to raise the pupil, in many instances, quite 
beyond the reach of the floor, in sitting on his seat. Here 
perched, in mid-heaven, he knows not what for, he is made 
to sit —no back to his seat — for an hour, it may be, at a 
time. Is this well calculated to prevent homesickness ? 

Then the floor. At home, perhaps, he sees a carpet. At 
least, there are chairs, and tables, and other furniture, scat- 
tered here and there over the floor. But none of these are 
seen here, save the chair of the master. 

And the walls. At home are hung here and there, at least, 
amap. But there is nosuch thing on the walls of the school 
room. Oh, no. Naked they are as the inside of a barn, or 
even of a meeting-house. Is this like home ? 

Can children love such a place, so different from every- 
thing to which, all their lives, they have been accustom- 
ed? Will they run away from home without their break- 
fast to go to such a school room? ‘Then it must be some- 
thing which is done there which interests them; for it never 
can be the place, in itself. You will seldom see children run 
toward such places on any account— sometimes, they may 
be seen running from them. 

Then how uncomfortable in its dimensions! At home, 
they had space enough. Here twenty, thirty, or fifty are 
crowded into a space much narrower than at home, two, 
three, or four were accustomed to occupy. At home, they 
could breathe freely ; here — poor fellows — they sometimes 
labor to keep the powers of life from actually sinking. The 
carbonic acid gas, with which the room is half filled, is too 
much for them. 
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Narrow Space allotted to Pupils. 29 


Lastly, they are so confined. Sit still, is the word of 
command here. At home, they could hop about in their 
cages, even if they were not permitted to see the sun or 
breathe the pure air of heaven, for fear of taking cold. But 
here they are pent up and may not stir, for a period which to 
them seems almost like an age. 

And wherefore? Is it necessary? Yes; it is necessary, 
because custom says so; and because custom says: ‘‘ Never 
mind; they are only little children. Anything will do for 
them. Oh, cease your complaints, my son. You'll never 
be a man if you hate to go to school. Yes, my child, you 
must go to school.” 

We maintain that there is no earthly reason why a school 
room should not be made as pleasant to the child as the rooms 
to which he has been accustomed at home. It is idle to talk 
about the expense. If you can afford to have carpets at 
home, then you can afford to carpet your school rooms. If 
you can afford choice articles of furniture at home — chairs, 
tables, &c.— you can afford them for the school room. If 
you can afford an elegant fire-place, neatly painted walls, 
handsome window curtains, mirrors, casts, &c. you can afford 
them at the school room. If you can afford maps and pic- 
tures to ornament the walls of the one, you can to ornament 
those of the other. 

it is not for me to decide in regard to the utility of all or 
any of these things, in the abstract ; but I do say that if they 
are necessary or useful, or even used at home, they should 
be at the school house. With adults, whose internal happi- 
ness is not —or need not be —so greatly dependent on ex- 
ternal circumstances, the necessity would not be so great as 
with children. And yet what adult —the question is a fair 
one — what adult in the community would not feel a loss of 
pleasure, in exchanging the room to which he has long been 
accustomed, for the naked school room — were it only for 
six hours a day ? 

We insist on greater space. The narrow dimensions of 
many of our school rooms is unpleasant to the eye, to say 
nothing of the effect on the lungs and health. There are 
school rooms in New England not more than 13 or 14 feet 
square, in which it is customary to assemble for instruction 
— year after year — thirty pupils. And there are many, very 
many, not more than 16 or 18 by 14 feet, designed for the 
accommodation of thirty, forty, and even fifty pupils. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the idea of accommodating so 
many children, in one of these rooms is really ridiculous. It 
cannot be done. 

3* 











30 School Houses in Cincinnati. 


If the school should be regarded as a substitute for the 
domestic circle, why not give the pupils more space? We 
do not say, why not give them as much average space as we 
give each child at home ; for perhaps this is hardly necessary ; 
or if necessary, it seems next to impracticable. But we do 
think there should be much more space than we commonly 
find in our best and most liberally constructed school 
rooms. 

It is stated in the Journal of Health, that each prisoner’s 
cell in the Penitentiary, in Philadelphia, contains over 1300 
cubic feet of air or space; and this, it was supposed by those 
who constructed the prison, was necessary to health. Yet 
nothing is more common than to see the pupils of our schools 
spending their hours in less than 50 cubic feet of space to 
each; and in some cases less than 40. In a Prize Essay on 
School Houses, written for the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, one is mentioned containing but 36 feet. 

Perhaps there is nothing which indicates narrowness of 
view, in regard to the interests and happiness of the race — 
our own children among the rest — than the contracted di- 
mensions of New England school rooms, compared with their 
large and liberal churches and dwelling-houses. We should 
be ashamed to think of it, were it not for the force of habit. 
Our school houses, ought to be as large, almost, as our 
churches. Perhaps not quite, for many of these are unneces- 
sarily large. If one fourth or one third of the money applied 
to building churches were expended on school houses ; if the 
former were smaller, or at least, plainer, and the latter two or 
three times as large as they now are, both would far better 
subserve at once the purposes of economy, health, happiness, 
and christian morals. 

The city of Cincinnati has set us a most a noble exam- 
ple. They have erected fourteen large two-story school 
houses ; fit for the accommodation of pupils. Boston, much 
as has been said of her liberality in regard to primary instruc- 
tion, might — had she humility enough — take a lesson from 
Cincinnati. Many, indeed most of the school rooms for the 
seventy primary schools of Boston, are, in effect, miserable 
prisons. It is only within a few years that any considerable 
effort has been made here to furnish larger, and more commo- 
dious, and more healthy school rooms. 

There is one school room in this city, which deserves to be 
mentioned as an example not only to Boston, but to New 
England. We do not know but there may be many others 
of equal excellence; but we have never seen one. We refer 
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School Room in the Masonic Temple, Boston. 31 


toa room in the Masonic Temple, occupied by the elementary 
school of Mr A. B. Alcott. 

This room is 32 feet long, 30 wide, and 16 high. In addi- 
tion to this, there is an entrance, and a room almost as large 
as some of our common school rooms, for depositing clothes, 
and for other purposes. It is sometimes even used for recita- 
tion. But the principal room is the one which we wish to 
describe. 

Itis occupied, at present, by wbout thirty pupils. It has a 
desk for each pupil, with conveniences for placing all the 
books in sight; over which are hung black tablets, which 
swing forward when they wish to use them. These desks 
are placed against the wall round the room. The floor is 
finely carpeted, and the room well lighted ; and all the other 
arrangements are such as are not only calculated to render 
the place pleasant, but to cultivate the imagination and purify 
the heart. 

In the four corners of the room are placed, on pedestals, 
fine busts of Socrates, Shakspeare, Milton, and Sir Walter 
Scott. On a table, before a large gothic window — the prin- 
cipal window of the apartment— is an image of Silence, 
“with his finger up, as though he said beware!” Opposite 
this window, also, is the teacher’s own table, about ten feet 
long, and semi-circular. On this is placed a small cast or 
figure of a child aspiring. Behind is a very large book-case, 
with closets below, a black tablet above, and two or three 
shelves filled with books. A fine cast of the Saviour, in 
basso relievo, fixed into this book-case, is made to appear to 
the scholars just over the teacher’s head. The book-case 
itself is surmounted with a bust of Plato. 

On the northern side of the room, opposite the door, is the 
table of the assistant teacher, with a small figure of Atlas 
bending under the weight of the world. Ona small book- 
case behind the assistant’s chair are two more figures or casts, 
representing a child reading and another RsiNypOn Several 
old pictures, a few portraits of eminent men, and a number 
of maps are hung on the wall. In front of Mr Alcott’s table, 
near the window, is a sofa, for the accommodation of visit- 
ors; and on his right hand a small table, with a pitcher, 
bowl, and tumbler, for the purposes of washing, drink- 
ing, &e. 

Here, reader, is a school room worth your attention; and 
in which the young mind can be happy. ‘True, it is expen- 
sive. The mere rent of the room, we understand, is $300 a 
year; and the fitting up probably cost 300 or $500 more. 
But it is thus veithines comfortable, and agreeable, and 
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healthful. Why the space;— have you thonght how am- 
ple? It is 32 square feet of floor toeach pupil, upon the 
average; and 512 cubic feet of air tobreathe! Why, here is 
fourteen times as much space as is sometimes allotted to each 
district school pupil; and ten times as much as usually is. 
Think, we entreat you, of a room 32 feet by 30, and 16 high, 
and fitted out in the beautiful manner we have mentioned ! 

We do not, indeed, undertake to affirm that every school 
room, all over the country, ought to be fitted up and orna- 
mented in this precise manner. Far from that. This is 
adapted to Boston, and to the early associations of Boston 
children. But wedo say that every school room ought to be 
as well adapted to the country as this is to the city; and no 
school room, for even a dozen children, ought to be smaller 
than Mr Alcott’s. Surely, ifa private individual, in indigence 
too, can afford a good room, the greater ability of a whole 
district can do so. And it ought to be done. 





(For the Annals of Educativn.) 


COMMON SCHOOLS AND COMMON EDUCATION. 
SHOWING AND LEARNING. 


Mr Epitor:— At this season of Schools, over the whole 
country, will you allow me to resume my title in the Annals 
of 1834? I have taxed my recollection for some additional 
Dialogues of our old friends, Thomas and Robert, which I 
hope may be found useful both to teachers and learners in our 
winter schools—in schools of all sorts— if, indeed, your 
readers will give them leave to ‘“‘ perform another act ” before 
them. They “step forth again upon the stage,’ for the be- 
nefit of Schoolmasters and Scholars, and would act their 
part before every school “from Maine to Georgia.” You see 
that after two years of disappointment I am not less aspiring 
than I appeared at page 131 of your vol. 4. Our “ Dramatis 
persone ” appear at a period somewhat earlier than formerly. 
If I should ever collect the fragments, our Chronology shail 


not be forgotten. 
Scene: the Road — the first day at School. 


Thomas — Well, Robert, Father says we have an excel- 
lent Teacher, one of the best in the whole country: so I sup- 
pose we shall certainly have a good school this winter. 
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Pupils teaching Themselves. 33 


Robert — Not so sure of that, either, unless he makes over 
some of the boys. Poh! It will bea hard job to make a good 
school out of the timber we have in our District. There’s 
Tim Blunder and Jack No-thought, and a dozen more such 
fellows: it will take more than one winter to make them a 
part of a good school, I’ll warrant our new master. As for 
you, Thomas, you always have a good school. Always 
studying — trying to learn, and learning well — whether you 
have a good teacher or not. 

Thomas —Sure enough, I always mean to try, though I 
never learn very fast. And I have sometimes got along very 
well when they said we had not a good teacher. 

Robert—- Got along! Yes; anybody can get along, if he 
will only try as steadily as youdo. And even I, though I 
don’t bore away like you, | can remember “a thing or two” 
that I learned, when half the district said we might just as 
well have staid at home, for any thing the master taught us. 

Thomas — Ah! but do you remember which half of the 
district it was, which made such complaints about Mr B.? 
It was not my father nor yours, Robert. No wonder if Tim 
Blunder and Jack No-thought had a poor teacher when they 
never tried half a minute in their life-time to understand or 
learn anything themselves. 

Robert — Yes, yes, there’s the rub. Some boys in our 
school want a grinding machine to grind out the learning, and 
put it in their pockets tocarry home. Mr H. will havea 
hard business to make a good school out of such fellows as 
these. 

Thomas — Well; that is what father says he hopes he will 
do. Whatdo you think Mr H. said to father, when he asked 
him the best way to teach a school? ‘‘ Why,” said he, “ as 
nearly as possible, not to teach at all.” ‘ But,” said father, 
‘ you will have an easy time, if you leave the boys to do all 
the work ; if you do not teach at all.”’ “1 don’t know that,” 
said he, ‘‘I have always had enough todo when I have found 
scholars trying to do everything for themselves. Sometimes 
they try to find out too many things at once, and then I have 
to check and guide them. Sometimes they get almost dis- 
couraged, and then I have to tell them how I have been as 
much so a thousand times before them; and that a thousand 
times I have overcome my discouragements by patience and 
perseverance. Sometimes they are presumptuous, and go too 
fast and reach too high; and then I have to tell them that 
they will go faster and rise higher, if they will go slower — 
aim lower. Sometimes I spend half an hour in putting them 
in the way of showing themselves: just as a mother stands 
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by and does nothing for her child when he is learning him- 
self to walk. Sometimes when they come to be shown, I make 
them show me, and sometimes, but as seldom as possible, I 
do indeed show them.” 

Robert — So then, we are not to expect much showing this 
winter. Well, I don’t care much for that, for | am always 
better pleased, a great deal, when I find anything out my- 
self. Besides, what I learn stays a great deal longer, when J 
learn it, my own self; and is of a great deal more use to me 
than the things that I am taught. After I have learned any- 
thing without showing, I know how to do fifty other things 
that Idid not before. At any rate, 1 can manage easy enough 
all of the same kind, and feel courage to take hold of any- 
thing. But after all, what do you think will come of Tim 
Blunder and Jack No-thought, if the master does not show 
them? It has been nothing but show, show — show, show, 
with those boys, by all the masters we have ever had. They 
have had full one quarter of the teacher’s time, and all to no 
purpose. 

Thomas — Well, then, if Mr H. does not show them, it 
cannot be any worse. It cannot be worse than “all to no 
purpose.”’ 

Robert — Well, I should like to knéw whether your father 
expects Mr H. will succeed any better with these fellows, or 
whether it is to be all to no purpose still. I should be heartily 
glad if those boys would take a start and go forward. 

Thomas —I asked father what Mr H. would do with those 
who never try to learn anything without showing, and who 
never keep what they get by showing. ‘‘I can’t tell,” said he, 
*‘certainly nothing at all, unless he can arouse them to work 
for themselves. But Mr H. hopes to do that. ‘ Why,’ said 
he to me, ‘they can walk, and handle, and talk like other 
boys, can they not? If they have really helped themselves 
in these matters, I can surely get them to exert themselves in 
learning more. At any rate, it is no harm to try. The labor 
will be no worse than lost.’ ”’ 

ftobert —I wonder whether he will allow us to read in 
school. I like mightily to read a little after I have studied 
half an hour. I always think I can study better for it. 

Thomas — Yes; he told father that I might read Rollin’s 
Ancient History, as much as one hour every day without 
being hindered at all in my studies. He said I should take 
hold “sharper” for it. “But,” said he, ‘he must lay it 
down at the proper time, and he must get his lessons well.” 
He has a “ must,” you see, along with the “ leave” he gives 
for reading. 
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Robert — Well, Thomas, we shall see whether Tim Blun- 
der and Jack No-thought don’t puzzle our new man. If he 
gets them to be their own teacher —if they learn themselves 
to ‘‘read, write, and cypher,” as they did to walk, and han- 
dle, and talk, he will do wonders, and they will do wonders : 
that’s all. 

Thomas — I don’t see anything to prevent, if he can only 
“ rouse them,” as father says. They learned as fast as any 
that new game upon the ice. 


(Tim Blinder and Jack No-thought are seen at a little 
distance. ) 


Robert— Halloo, boys. Come this way. Thomas and I 
were just talking about you. We have got a queer teacher, 
Thomas says. He is going to make each fellow do his own 
work — i. e. study his own lesson, and not do any teaching, 
himself, at all. He does not mean to show anybody any- 
thing, but to make every one find out for himself. We shall 
be in a pretty box, Tim. — what say ? 

Tim — ‘What say?’ WhyI have a good mind to say 
that [ll try. I have been called Tim Blunder long enough. 
1 have got sick of this ‘‘showing.”’ I really believe that the 
reason why I blunder morethan you and Thomas, is because 
[have been shown more. I never remember anything: and 
then as soon as I begin to blunder, and the master to scold 
and show, it makes me blunder ten times more. Upon my 
word, I have a good mind to try and learn something under 
this new teacher, without being shown. Don’t you think that 
he will show a fellow how to learn without showing? That’s 
the sort of showing I want. 

Thomas — 'That’s exactly what father says he will try 
for, as I was telling Robert just now. He don’t expect to do 
nothing himself. Only he does not mean to think for us, or 
to study for us, or to learn for us, any more than he does to 
walk for us, or to play for us, or to eat for us. 

Tim. — Well, I shall make blundering work at first — but 
better blunder a little while than to be ‘Tim Blunder all my 
life-time. Well, Jack, what think? Will you try to learn 


without showing ? 
Jack —\ have n’t any thought about it. If itcomes handy 


I shall do it, and if it don’t come handy I shall not. I al- 
ways take it just as it comes. I guess it will not come very 
handy to do all my “sums” myself. If they are not easy 
with showing, I guess they will not be easy without showing. 
They will not be for me, at any rate. 





36 Evils of too much “ Showing.” 


Robert — Well, Jack, I will not call you Jack No-thought 
any longer, for you now speak as if you had some thought. 
Though you thought wrong when you said, ‘‘If it is not easy 
without showing, it will not be easy with showing.” 

Jack —How so, Thomas? I am sure that is as plain as 
day. If showing can’t make anything easy, then without 
showing it must be very hard. 

Robert — Well, Jack, which has been showed the most, 
you or Thomas? Now think once more, and prove that we 
ought not to call you Jack No-thought. 

Jack — Well then, I have been shown twenty times —a 
hundred times to his once. Why, I have to be shown ten 
times a day, and he is not shown once a month. And if I 
have got to think how much more that makes, I must say I 
am shown almost four hundred times every month to his 
once. 

Robert — Well done, Jack! and that was done without 
‘“‘ showing,” too. Come, tell me again, which of you has the 
most hard “‘ sums?” 

Jack— Why I, certainly—four hundred more every 
month than he has. But how comes that? Oh, I sup- 
pose I have to be shown the same thing over and over 
again. 

‘ielirt Well, Jack, how come yours to be harder than 
his, when they are taken from the very same book. 

Jack — Why, Robert, ‘there you have the ‘hands’ of 
me.” I suppose it is because I am shown and he helps him- 
m3 he I always thought it was because he was smarter 
than I. 

Robert — Perhaps you will be as smart as he, if you will 
try to help yourself — perhaps everything will be as easy to 
you, if you will try as hard as he does to get along without 
showing. 





Western Literary Institute. 


MISCELLANY. 


Wesrern Literary Institrovre. 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Western Literary Institute and 
College of Professional Teachers, was convened at Cincinnati on Mon- 
day, the 3d of October last, and continued in session the whole week. 
From a pamphlet of nearly forty pages, containing a full account of the 
proceedings of this meeting, we have made the following abstract. 

The number of members of the Institute, is 222; six of whom are 
life members. They are from most of the Western and South Western 
States. The attendance on the present occasion was respectable. 

Lectures and addresses were delivered during the session, as follows: 
‘* On the proposition that a system of Universal Education is not only 
desirable but practicable ;” by the Rev. J. L. Wilson. —'This was the 
introductory Lecture ; ‘‘ Ou the Philosophy of the Mind,” by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Purcell ; ‘‘ On the difficulties in the management of Col- 
leges, and the manner in which these difficulties may be met,” by the 
Rev. R. H. Bishop.—Au Essay was read by a member of the Institute, 
“On Female Patriotism,” written by Mrs L. H. Sigourney, of Hart-. 
ford, Conn. —*‘On the present inefficient and superficial modes of 
Instruction,” by John D. Craig, of Cincinnati ; ‘On the importance of 
uniting the moral, with the intellectual culture of the Mind,” by Rev. 
Alexander Campbell, of Bethany, Virginia; “On the qualifications of 
Teachers,” by Edward D. Mansfield, Cincinnati ; ‘On the necessity 
and importance of Education,” by Pres. Stephen H. Montgomery ; 
‘© On Popular Education,” by Dr J. P. Harrison, of Cincinnati ; ‘* On 
the claims of Phrenology to the attention of Teachers,” by Thomas 
Sim, Jr. There was also an Address, on some subject not mentioned in 
the proceedings, by Albert Picket, Sen. of Cincinnati. 

Extended and valuable reports were also read by the Chairmen of 
Committees previously appointed for the purpose, on the following 
topies : “On the causes of the fluctuation of Schools ; the evils and 
their remedies,” by Samuel Lewis, of Cincinnati; on the question, 
‘* Qught Agriculture to be made a branch of Common School Educa- 
tion ?” by Dr Slack ; ‘“‘ What is the best method of prosecuting the study 
of the Bible in Schools,” by Dr Aydelott; “ Ought the vacations in 
Colleges to be so arranged as to accommodate such students as may 
wish to teach school during a part of each year ?” by Prof. Nutting, of 
the Western Reserve College ; “ Ought Manual Labor to be introduce:! 
as a means of reducing the expenses of a Collegiate Education ; aud 
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38 Discussions and Resolutions. 


should the engaging in such labor extend to all the students or should 
it be optional ;” by M. G. Williams ; ‘‘ On the most efficient method of 
conducting Examinations ;” by Prof. Wm. H. McGuffey; ‘Can the 
reading of fictitious compositions be rendered beneficial to students ?” 
by Alexander Kinmont, of Cincinnati; ‘* On the means of exciting the 
community on the subject of Education,” by O. L. Leonard, of Ken- 
tucky ; ‘‘ On Book Keeping,” by E. Stone ; ‘‘ On the publication of a 
Periodical,” by D. L. Talbott ; “On the best method of reaching and 
animating the community on the subject of Education,” by N. Holley ; 
* On the utility of Cabinets of Natural Science as a means of educa- 
tion,” by Joseph Ray ; and * On the study of Anatomy and Physiology 
as a branch of Common School Education,” by Dr Daniel Drake, of 
Cincinnati. — Nearly all of these reports were accepted. 

Animated discussions were also held on many of the topics of the 
Lectures and Reports ; particularly on the study of theBible in Schools; 
and on the introduction of new subjects of study for classes, as Agri- 
culture, Anatomy and Physiology, &c. 

Various Resolutions were alse adopted, among which we notice the 
following: 

* Resolved, That it be made the duty of every member of the Wes- 
tern Literary Institute, to promote the calling of Educational Conven- 
tions in their several districts, for the formation of Associations of 
Teachers, and other friends of Education.” 

* Resolved, That it is expedient and proper that Anatomy and Physi- 
ology should, to a certain extent, be made a branch of a general elemen- 
tary Education in our High Schools, Colleges and Universities.” 

“ That to afford time in such of the latter as have a fixed term and 
course of studies, some of the branches of literature and science now 
taught, should (if necessary) be abridged.” 

** Resolved, That this College believe the formation of Library As- 
sociations, and the establishment of a Library in every township in the 
Western States, would greatly promote the cause of learning, and the 
moral habits of the young.” 

We notice, also, a resolution in regard to a Periodical ; and another, 
directing the Executive Committee of the Society to offer a premium 
of $100, or agold medal, to the best essay on the maxim that “ Know- 
ledge is power” — “competition being open to all friends of education 
in any part of the United States.” 

We regret the want of space for the insertion, at full length, of more 
of the proceedings of this Institute ; though we are glad to learn that 
all its most valuable transactions are to be published, as heretofore, in a 
volume. We have only room to add the following list of interesting 
subjects, on which committees are appointed to report at the next annual 


meeting. 


Subjects for Reports. 39 


1. What branches now taught in our Colleges (if any) should be- 


abridged, to afford time for the study of Anatomy and Physiology ? 

2. Should the examinations of Schools and Colleges be public or 
private ? 

3. On the advantages of having the vacations in Colleges so arranged 
as to afford time to the students to employ at least ‘three consecutive 
months in teaching. ; 

4. On Boarding Schools ; their advantages and disadvantages. 

5. On Domestic Education. 

6. What effect on Education has the present great number of Text 
and School Books in our country ? 

7. On the best method of classifying pupils, and arranging the studies 
to be pursued in Common Schools. 

8. On the most efficient means of exercising and educating the moral 
sense of students. 

9. What branches of elementary instruction are appropriate to each 
of the sexes. 

10. On Physical Education. 

11. On the introduction of the study of Criminal and Constitutional 
Law into our Literary Institutions. 

12. On the best method of diffusing Education in the Southwestern 
States and Territories. 

13. On the causes which conspired in the revival of Literature. 

14. On a philosophical classification of all Science. 

15. On the expediency of introducing selections from the Bible, in- 
stead of the Bible itself, into our Schools. 

16. Whether Infant Schools ought to be constituted rather with a ref- 
erence to Moral than Intellectual culture. 

17. On the best means of early Mental Culture. 

18. On the beneficial influence of Sunday School Instruction upon 
the pupils in Common Schools. 

19. On the present state of the science of Arithmetic asa branch of 
Education. 

20. On the present state of the science of Modern Geography as a 
branch of Education. 

21. On the present state of the science of English Grammar. 

22, On the present state of the History of the United States. 

23. On the present state of the science of Geometry as a branch of 
Education. 

24. On the present state of the Practical Mathematics as a branch of 
E ducation. 

25. ‘To enquire into the extent to which Linear Drawing may be 
taught in Common Schools. 
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40 Teachers’ Convention in Keene, N. H. 


26. On the expediency of making the course of Instruction in Com- 
mon Schoolsso ample and various as to meet the wants of all classes of 
citizens. 

27. On the practicability and importance of creating departments in 
our State Governments, having the subject of Public Instruction“ under 
their immediate supervision. 

28. On the mutual relation of Trustees and Faculties in Literary 
Institutions, and the peculiar province, right and duties of each. 

29. On the importance of Civil Engineering, asa branch of Collegiate 
Education. 

30. On Vocal Music as a branch of Common School Education. 

$1. On the causes of the idle habits of Pupils in the Class room, and 
a remedy for the same. 


Teacners’ Convention 1s Keens, N. H. 


A County Convention of Teachers was held at Keene, N. H. on the 
18th of Nov. last, during which a permanent Association was formed 
under the name of “The Cheshire County Association of Common 
School Teachers, and other friends of Edueation.” 

During the progress of this meeting, resolutions were also adopted, 
recommending the general formation of County Assoeiations of Teach- 
ers and other friends of Education ; and of Town Associations of 
Teachers, during the season of schools, for the mutual improvement of 
teachers. The latteris a measure of great importance, and we are glad 
to know that measures were taken for earrying it into effect. It was 
also resolved, — and with equal propriety — “that in order to raise the 
character of our schools and teachers, a social intercourse should be 
kept up between parents and terchers ;”’ and that ‘‘ during the season 
of schools, it is the duty of teachers to give their whole attention to their 
avocation.” 

It is a common apology among teachers — at least to their own con- 
sciences — for neglecting to devote themselves entirely to their schools, 
that they are not paid for their whole services ; that they more than 
render an equivalent for their scanty wages during the six regular hours 
of the day ; and that the rest of the time is lawfully and properly their 
own. This view may be correct ; and the consequent course which is 
taken may be lawful, but is it expedient ? Are not teachers required, 
as Christians, if not as merely moral men or as patriots, to make the 
sacrifice of devoting all their hours, for the time being, to their schools ? 

Several other resolutions were adopted at Keene ; but some of them 
were of a local if not a doubtful nature and tendency.— The conven- 
tion is to meet annually on the second Tuesday in November. 








Schools in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Common Scuoors 1n New York. 


Great efforts have been making, in the State of New York, fur some 
time past, for the improvement of common schools. In this work, the 
Common School Assistant, a cheap paper published at Albany, has had 
avery efficient agency. From 20,000 to 30,000 copies of it are circu- 
lated monthly, of which 1,000 are for a sing)e county. 

One prominent object of this paper, of the: friends of education gene- 
rally in that state, has been to encourage county and town associations 
of Teachers and others, to consult on the appropriate means of awaken- 
ing an attention to common schools, and of elevating their character. 
Another object has been to secure agents in each county to diffuse 
information by lectures, and by circulating the Common School Assist- 
ant. Both these objects have been to some extent secured. We observe 
that teachers’ meetings are becoming more frequent in that State as 
well as elsewhere, and that a few lecturers are already in employ. 

The zeal which is thus awakened and excited needs to be wisely 
directed in order to accomplish the best and most permanent results. 
But zeal we must have — and enthusiasm too — in a cause so neglected! 
as that of common school education, even at the risk of having a _por- 
tion of it unaccompanied with just knowledge and discretion. 


Essex County Association or TEACHERS. 


The annual meeting of this Association took place early in December 
last, and continued two days as usual. Rev. Theodore Edson, of Low- 
ell, delivered a lecture “ on the comparative merits of Public and Pri- 
vate Schools. Dr D. Perley, of Lynn, gave one on ‘“ Grammar.” 
Lectures were also given by Rev. G.B. Perry, of Bradford, and Rev 
Samuel Wood, of London. The time not taken up with lectures was 
spent in the discussion of various subjects connected with schools and 
teachers. 


Scuoots 1x Brooxryy, N. Y. 


We have received a pamphlet from a friend of education in Brook 
lyn, New York, from which we are happy to learn that strong efforts 
are making to raise the character of common schools in that city. In 
June last, a Public School Society was formed for the promotion of 
this object. The pamphlet sent us contains an address by that society 
to the citizens of Brooklyn, with its constitution, by laws,&c. Append- 
ed to the proceedings of the Society, we find also the report to the Su- 
perintendent in relation to the state and conditions of the schools for 


4* 
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the year 1836, from which we copy the following abstract :— District 

No. 5, it seems, not being reported. 

Districts. Senet of time Amonnt of Pub- No. of chil- Ne. of children in Dis- No. of times each Am’t of teac 
schools have lic Money re- drentaught trict over 5 and under school hae been er’s Wages be 
been § tanght ceived. 16 years of age. visited. sides ublic 


by approved Money. 
teachers. mos. dis. cts. 


No. 12 469,10 210 1651 not stated not stated 
12 114,81 38 82 once 245,00 

12 42,00 60 158 once $75,00 

12 151,38 55 215 not visited 50,00 

12 196,75 51 $00 not visited 196,75 

12 588,50 553 1520 once 350,00 

8 11 271,86 230 830 not visited 150,50 

The pamphlet embraces much other valuable information, but we have 
not room for it. We will only add, that a Committee appointed to in- 
quire into deficiencies in the schools, complain bitterly in their Report 
of the want of books, cards, maps, apparatus, suitable desks and other 
fixtures. ‘They also recommend that $50 be laid out in the purchase of 
slates for the pupils ; that school tibraries, or rather one large itinerat- 
ing or rotatory library be formed ; and state that there is great need of 
assistant teachers in the schools. 

It is a favorable sign of the times when common schools — those 
highly important institutions of our country — begin to excite the atten- 
tion of those who have influence in society, and who, of course, are the 
only persons who have it in their power to place them on a footing 
which their importance demands. 


Scnoot Reeuratiosxs 1x Dorcuester. 


Perhaps it will be recollected that we gave an account, in a former 
volume, of the efforts made in Dorchester, in this state,to improve 
common schools ; and of their partial success. From a printed pamph- 
let, containing the rules and regulations for the District Committees, 
Instructors, Pupils, &c. adopted hy the Superintending School Commit- 
tee, for the current year, we collect the following: 

It is made the duty of each district committee to visit his school at 
least once a month; to see that the pupils are all provided with books; 
and to advise with a teacher in all cases of difficulty. The Superintend- 
ing Committee, themselves, are required to visit and thoroughly exam- 
ine all the schools twice a year. 

It is the duty of the instructor, besides instructing the children and 
inaintaining order and discipline in and about the school house, to pay 
particular attention to “ cleanliness, manners and morals;” to see that 
fires are seasonably made always, “at the public expense;” and “ to be 
in the school room at least fifteen minutes before commencing school;— 
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and also “ to open their schools by reading a portion of scripture, or by 
some devotional exercise.” 

Children, from three to seven years, are to be instructed in the primary 
schools ; and those over seven, if duly qualified, are then to be received 
into the grammar schools, The school hours, in all the schools, in 
winter, are from 9 to 12 in the forenoon, and from 1 to 4 in the after- 
noon; and in summer, from 8 to 11 in the forenoon, and from 1 to 6 in 
the afternoon. The doors are to be opened, for the reception of pupils, 
fifteen minutes before the hour of opening the school; and in the gram- 
mar schools, uo pupil can be received after fifteen minutes past the time, 
without a satisfactory excuse from the parents, master, or guardians. 
The school houses may not be used, without the permission of the town, 
for any other purposes except vhose of the school. 

The schools of both grades — the primary and grammar schools — are 
to be continued throughout the year, with the exception of Saturday 
afternoons — the usual holidays, seven or eight in number — and two 
half yearly vacations, of about a week each. 

The committee have also decided on a list of books for each grade of 
schools; and no other books may be introduced or used, without per- 
mission of the District Committee. There is a public depository for 
these books, designated within the town, and they are furnished to the 
pupils at the wholesale prices. 

In these arrangements there is much to approve and little to condemn. 
The whole indicates a dawn of improvement. In dividing the school 
into primary and grammer schools, employing females in the first, and 
continuing the same teachers, as long as possible, in both, as well as in 
continuing both throughout the year, Dorchester is quite in advance of 
many country towns; and so are the arrangements for having the schools 
regularly and faithfully visited ; as well as in regard to warming the 
houses, and providing for punctual attendance and a full supply of 
school books. 

We have omitted many important regulations for want of space to 
insert them; and will only add, at present, that from 8 to 12 in the fore- 
noon and from $ to 6 in the afternoun, would be a better selection of 
school hours ; and that itis our decided opinion that how much soever 
our schools may be divided or classed, as into, in fact, primary, gram- 
mar, and high schools, no school can ever be what it should be, in every 
respect, till it is furnished with both a male and a female teacher, on the 
model which God has instituted in the family; and that until this is ac- 
complished, the moral tone and tendency of common schools must fall 
short of their best intention and happiest results; and cost what it may, 


we believe such an arrangement, in all schools, must sooner or later, be 
adopted. 
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Scuoois mn Syria. 


The American Missionaries in Syria, appear to have some success in 
getting up schools. We notice in their report for the year 1835, that 
besides Sabbath Schools, they have, in operation, a Boys’ Boarding 
School, a Female School, aad five Common Schools. The last embrace 


about $20 pupils. 
Epvcation 1n Swepen. 


The elements of education are very generally disseminated in Swe- 
den. No person can be married or “confirmed ” in the church, unless 
he is able toread, Still, as a general statement, it is probably true that 
the people acquire but a very limited degree of education. It certainly 
cannot be asserted that the education of the people of Sweden bears any 
comparison with that of New England and some other portions of the 
United States. Thers is no general system of law by which schools are 
sustained at public expense. Each parish sustains its own school, the 
stimulus already mentioned being sufficient to make all parents educate 
their children, at least, so far as to enable them to read a little. In 
Stockholm there are several Lancasterian schools, and a society to pro- 
pagate that system of instruction. 

There is a military school at Carlberg, near Stockholm, which has 
150 pupils, of from 14 to 20 years of age, and another at Marieberg, for 
officers of the artillery, with 30 or 35 pupils. ‘There is one school to 
train men for the army, in which there are about 50 young men ; and at 
Carlskren, there is a nautical school, for the instruction of those who 


are to become officers in the navy. 


Gov. Everett, on Common Scuoots. 


The following remarks are said to have been made by Gov. Everett, 
at a late Agricultural Fair, in Danvers, Mass. This indirect tribute of 
praise is very justly awarded to Essex county ; for in no part of Massa- 
chusetts have more pains been taken during the last ten years to pro- 
mote common education. 

“Tt is a great and just boast of the pilgrims and their descendants, 
that they made early and ample provision for education. Farmers of 
Essex, hold fast to that boast. Ihad rather, for the appearance, if I 
must choose between them, see the country dotted all over, at its cross 
roads, with its plain little village school houses, than have the high 
places of a few large towns crowned with the most splendid fabrics of 
Grecian and Romar art. I had rather for the strength and defence of 
the country, — if I must choose between them, — see the roads that 
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lead to those school-houses thronged with the children of both sexes, 
saluting the traveller as he passes, in the good old New-England way, 
with their little courtsey or nod, than gaze upon the regiments of mer- 
cenary troops parading upon the ramparts of impregnable fortresses. — 
Aye, for the honor of the thing, I had rather have it said of me, that I 
was, hy choice, the humblest citizen of the state, making the best pro- 
vision for the education of all its children, and that I had the heart to 
appreciate this blessing, than sit on a throne of ivory and gold, the mon- 
arch of an empire on which the sun never sets. 

Husbandmen, sow the seed of instruction in your sons and daughters’ 
minds. It will grow up and bear fruit, though the driving storm scatter 
the blossoms of spring, or untimely frost overtake the hopes of autumn. 
Plant the germ of truth in the infant understandings of your children ; 
save, stint, spare, scrape, — do any thing but steal, — in order to nour- 
ish that growth ; and it is little, — nothing — to say, that it will flourish 
when your grave stones, crumbled into dust, shall mingle with the dust 
they covered ; — it will flourish, when that overarching heaven shall 
pass away like a scroll, and the eternal sun, which lightens it shall set 
in blood !” 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tue History or tHe Unirep Srares, for the use of Schools 
and Academies. By Joun Frost. With thirty engravings. Bos- 
ton: Charles J. Hendee. 1836. 12mo. pp. 461. 


The work before us has its claims. Its mechanical execution is re- 
spectable ; and what isof more consequence the style appears to us 
such as it should be in a school book. Astothe general accuracy of 
the work, we cannot so well say, for want of time to examine it more 
minutely. We wish some of thefengravings were better. We cannot 
but observe however, with regret, a too free use of party names ; 
and the manifest preference given for one or another of the par- 
ties. The pages of a school book seem to us an unsuitable place for the 
inculeation — either directly or indirectly — of party or sectarian tenets. 


Tue Crass Book or Nature; comprising lessonson the Uni- 
verse, the Three Kingdoms of Nature, and the Form and Structure 
of the Human Body. With Quotations and numerous Engravings. 
Edited by Jonn Frost. Second Edition. Hartford: Belknap & 
Hamersley. 1836. 18mo. pp. 283. 
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An excellent little work, in many respects; and worthy of jublic 
notice and regard. We cannot helpadmiring, in particular, the simplic- 
ity and yet manliness of the style. We are tired of the very frequent 
substitution of childishness for simplicity in our books for the young ; 
and it is time the error were corrected. But while we are charmed with 
the Class Book of Nature, we regret to find in it marks of haste and 
carelessness on the part either of the editor, or the original author ; some 
of which, in a book designed for schools, are intolerable. Such are the 
statement that the length of the human intestines is about five orsix 
yards, when it is a well known and well established fact that they are at 
least tem or twelve yards long ; the assertion that ‘* God, who has given 
us wine and spirituous liquors has no doubt designed them for our bene- 
fit ; and that we err in wearing too light a dressin summer.” The 
author, whoever he is, of these and many more glaring errors of the 
work, should not let them pass a third edition uncorrected. 


Common Scnoor Apvocarte, and Journat or Epucation. 


This is the name of a small monthly periodical, which is about to be 
started at Jacksonville, Illinois. It is to be of the size of the Common 
School Assistant, published at Albany, and of the same price and 
ganeral character. The appearance of such works, affords great 
encouragement to the friends of Common Schools. Even an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to circulate them is not without its advantages. It must 
be gratifying to the supporters of the Annals during its long and painful 
labors as a pioneer, to find in these results the evidence that its pages 
h ave not been read wholly invain ; but that its appeals, especially in 
behalf of Common Schools — those nurseries of the church and state — 
are beginning to be regarded. — May these youthful publications be 
not only multiplied, but well sustained ! 


Tue Myrnovocy or Ancient Greece anv Iraty, for the Use 
of Schools. By Tuomas Keicutty, author of the ‘ Outlines of 
History” in the Cabinet Cyclopedia, &c.&c. First American Edi- 
tion, enlarged and improved. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1837. 18mo. pp. 232. 


We believe, with the author of this work, that this snbject of My- 
thology must be understood by the young ; and itis in this view that we 
rejoice to see it brought before them in a manner so unobjectionable. 
Everything which might pain the most delicate ear has been, it seems, 
carefully excluded from the pages of the work. Nothing, moreover, is 
presented, except upon the best authority. 
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Finsr Lessons asout Naturat Puitosorny, for Children. Part 
First. By Miss Mary A. Swirr, Principal of the Litchfield Female 
Seminary. Fourth Edition. Hartford: Belknap & Hamersley. 
1836. pp. 108. 


The whole exterior of this book, if we except, perhaps, a few of the 
engravings — is superior to most of the books we have seen for chil- 
dren ; nor does it appear to be behind many in intrinsic excellence. If 
we were at all in favor of the catechetical method of instruction, we 
should not hesitate to commend this neat little volume as one of its 


most hay py specimens. 


Tue Casket or Gems; the Gift of an Uncle and Aunt. With 
fine Wood Engravings, by Anderson. Boston: Munroe & Fran- 
cis. 1837. pp. 288. 


This is a casket of gems, indeed. We have seldom, if ever, seen a 
work for children, which, as a whole, was better calculated, to teach 
moral truth. Its excellence, however, seems to us to consist, mainly, 
in the sprightly manner in which the truth is presented. It is for chil- 
dren of loth sexes; but might be profitably read — aye, and studied, too 
— by children of a very large size. We do not know of anything in this 
little volume which we could wish otherwise, unless it were the last 


ehapter. 


Tue Seasons, and other Reading Lessons for Young Children. 
Designed for Schools and Families. By the author of the ‘ Life of 
David,’ “ Life of Daniel,” &c. Boston: William Peirce. 1836. 


24mo. ;p. 90. 


This work is excellent, both in design andexecution. It touches the 
most common subjects in a manner which will not fail to interest chil- 
dren, both in families and schools. The task of family education in par- 
ticular, will be greatly lessened, when all the books which surround 
children, shall breathe a spirit like that of the “‘ Seasons.” 


Geometry ; applied to the Mensuration of Lines, Surfaces, Sol- 
ids, Heights and Distances. By B. Franxiin Catcenper, late 
Master of the Mathematical Department, Wells School, Boston. 
New York: Charles S. Francis. 1836. 12mo. pp. 211. 


This work appears to be at once simple, perspicuous and judicious. 
We have seen no treatise in this department, better adapted to the wants 
of teachers and pupils. The style of its execution is equally commen- 


dable. 











Morning Devotion. 


Furnished for the Annals of Education, by Lowen. Mason, Professor in the 
Bustua Academy of Music. 
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1. ee sweet, pia ae darkness, "The blushing morn awakes! 
How rich the early mu - sic That fromthe clear air breaks! 
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floats in all the bree - zes And every blessing seals. 
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While in the early sunshine 
The silver dew drops gleam, 
And every thing rejoices 
In morning’s golden beam ; 
With warm devotion glowing, 
Awake, my soul, and pay 
To God thy grateful worship, 
Who made the lovely day. 


My Father, give me power 
To consecrate to thee, 

My life, and every blessing 
That is conferred on me ; 
Let wisdom guide my conduct, 

Let all the day be peace, 
And when my life is ended 


Receive my soul to dliss. 


